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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Out West, in continuation of the series entitled Early English 
Voyages to the Pacific Coast of America (from their own, anal con- 
temporary English, accounts) prints in the February number a nar- 
rative of Sir Thomas Cavendish (1587), and in the March number 
begins one of Wm. Dampier (1686), which is continued in subse- 
quent issues. 

Among recent gifts to the Association is a reprint from The 
American Geologist for March, 1902, of an appreciative sketch of 
Dr. Ferdinand v. Roemer, "the Father of Texas Geology," by Dr. 
Frederick W. Simonds of the University of Texas. It contains a 
brief account of the general scientific activities of a man in whom 
was spoiled what would probably have been a poor lawyer to make 
an eminent geologist and broad scholar. The latter part of it is 
a list of publications by v. Eoemer on subjects relating to North 
America. The most interesting part to Americans, and especially 
to Texans, is the description of the pioneer work in the Geology 
of Texas that won for him the title above quoted. The author 
of the sketch has been honored by its being reprinted by permis- 
sion in the Geological Magazine of London. 



The Gulf States Historical Magazine. For March, 1903 (Vol. I, 
No. 5), the contents are as follows: Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., by 
Charles E. Jones; Yancey: A Study (concluded), by John W. 
DuBose; The Bonapartists in Alabama, by Anne Bozeman Lyon; 
The Louisiana Historical Society, by Alcee Fortier; De Soto in 
Florida, by Charles A. Choate; Early Railroads in Alabama, by 
TJlrich B. Phillips; Newspaper Files in the Library of the Georgia 
Historical Society, by William Hardin; The Abercrombie and Hay- 
den Branch of the Fisher Family, by Mrs. F. B. Abercrombie ; Brief 
Memoranda Concerning a Southern Line of the Sands Family; Doc- 
uments; Minor Topics; Notes and Queries; Historical News; Book 
Notes and Reviews ; Reviews. 

For May (Vol. I, No. 6) the contents are: Forgotten Southern 
Authors, by A. J. Miller; Louisiana Affairs in 180k, by W. C. C. 
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Claiborne; Goal Barging in War Times, 1861-1865, by W. H. 
Blake; The Absentee Shawnee Indians, by Henry S. Halbert; Bibli- 
ographical Notes, by William Been; Newspaper Files in the Car- 
negie Library of Atlanta; Alabama Newspaper Files in the Library 
of the American Antiquarian Society; Farley Gleanings, by Mrs. 
Wm. C. Stubbs; Myths of the Cherokee, by 0. D. Street; Docu- 
ments; Minor Topics; etc. 



The American Historical Review for April (Vol. VIII, No. 3) 
begins with a report of the meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation held at Philadelphia in December, 1902. The meeting, 
says the secretary, "was in all respects successful and satisfactory. 
Many members were in attendance, the programme was excellent, 
and there was everywhere indication of the great activity and vital- 
ity of the Association, and of the work it is doing for the promotion 
of historical scholarship in America. * * * The most important 
new enterprise undertaken by the Association was a plan for secur- 
ing the publication of a series of reprints of valuable early Ameri- 
can narratives. This plan was approved by the Council and favored 
by the Association." Professor J. Franklin Jameson was chosen 
general editor of the series. The next meeting of the Association 
will be held during the Christmas holidays at New Orleans. The 
Quarterly hopes that a goodly number from the Southwest will 
attend. 

The Review contains three signed articles. Gaillard T. Lap&ley 
contributes The Origin of Property in Land; Simeon E. Baldwin 
writes on American Business Corporations Before 1789; and Henry 
E. Bourne on American Constitutional Precedents in the French 
National Assembly. The documents printed are: George Rogers 
Clark and the KasTcashia Campaign, 1777-1778; A Letter from De 
Vergennes to Lafayette, 1780; Portions of Charles Pinckney's Plan 
for a Constitution, 1787 ; A Letter of James Nicholson, 180S. 



Publications of the Southern History Association, Vol. VII, No. 
3 (May, 1903). In the first ten pages of this number the editor, 
Dr. Colyer Meriwether, prints a collection of letters which show 
what the Southern States are doing toward the collection of rosters 
of their men in the Confederate Army. It appears that the collec- 
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tion in South Carolina is fairly complete, though no steps have been 
taken toward publication ; North Carolina as early as 1882 published 
four volumes, aggregating 2548 pages, but the work was carelessly 
done and in some cases deliberately falsified; Alabama has gone far 
toward getting its records in shape; and some attention has been 
given to the work by Mississippi; no report was received from Vir- 
ginia and Missouri, but the other States make a very poor showing. 
The War Department has determined to take up the work of pub- 
lishing these muster rolls so far as they can be furnished by the sep- 
arate States, and letters have been addressed by the Department to 
the respective governors requesting their energetic co-operation. 
The work of collection must be done by the States. 

The remainder of the number, except the reviews and notices, con- 
sists of documents: (1) The Duane Letters (continued); (2) A 
Southern Sulky Ride (concluded) ; (3) General Joseph Martin 
(continued) ; (4) Texas Revolutionary Sentiment (continued) — 
these documents consist mainly of the proceedings of public meet- 
ings and committees of safety during 1835, and exhibit the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary sentiment with the reasons therefor; (5) 
Early Quaker Records in Virginia (concluded) . 

At the meeting of the American Historical Association in Decem- 
ber, 1901, a committee of Southern members was appointed to pre- 
pare a report on History Teaching in the South. Their report was 
published in the School Review, February, 1903, and in his review 
of it the editor of the Publications says: "It is to be regretted 
though that the committee did not openly frown on the weak pre- 
sumption of a half dozen or so institutions in trying to give grad- 
uate courses and degrees. The Johns Hopkins alone, south of Ma- 
son and Dixon's line, is competent to do this." As to the degrees, 
The Quarterly emphatically says amen; but if Dr. Meriwether 
means exactly what he says about graduate "courses," The Quar- 
terly begs the personal privilege of explaining that the University 
of Texas possesses both the competency and facilities for giving 
graduate history courses. The proof of this is the recognition ac- 
corded these courses by the graduate institutions of the North and 
East. This, of course, must not be understood to mean that the 
University of Texas confers the degree of Ph. D. 
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Texas: A Contest of Civilization, by George P. Garrison. 
[American Commonwealths Series.] (New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1903. Pp., 311.) 

The above is the title of a most interesting book from the pen 
of Dr. George P. Garrison, Professor of History in the University 
of Texas, which is just issued. 

A glance at the list of authors of the volumes already published 
and of those in preparation shows that the editor of the series has 
used rare judgment in selecting and has been fortunate in securing 
the services of distinguished men. It was with pride that some 
time ago I heard that Dr. Garrison had been invited to enter this 
goodly company. Since his work has been completed and his book 
put before the public, I feel that congratulations should be extended 
and the "goodly company" be felicitated in finding Dr. Garrison 
among themselves. 

Were it not for the first sentence of the preface, the book might 
be mistaken for a history of Texas. The author, however, declares 
that this is not so, and I feel constrained to yield this much to his 
superior information, and say it is not a history of Texas, but is a 
history of the growth of Texas. 

Then two things which tend most to prevent general reading of 
history are : First, the interminable detail with which the average 
historian proses along, and second, the persistency with which he 
thrusts personalities forward. What does the ordinary reader 
care, whether John Smith or Peter Jones commanded in a certain 
battle or whether he had 1700 or 1900 men? What he and his 
army and the man on the other side and his army were fighting 
about — is the real question. What forces, political, social, relig- 
ious, or financial, brought on the issue, which opposed it, how the 
conflict was waged, and how determined, and what was the effect 
on the life and habits and development of the contending parties. 
Surely a certain meed of praise is due to those who have striven for 
the right and a certain amount of censure to those who have upheld 
the wrong, but these personal matters are merely incidental. The 
great question is, What of the State, in all its diversified life and 
varied interests? How and why did it originate? What forces 
have directed its destiny and what is the outcome, in its present 
status and institutions? 

If this be a correct theory of history writing, all lovers of Texas 
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should be grateful to Dr. Garrison for the way in which he has 
illustrated it in the book under consideration. Beginning with the 
earliest records he has patiently searched out and tried all possible 
sources of information, and having faithfully performed this weary- 
ing labor, he comes to us with the wrought out results, the finished 
product of his mind. His the toil and the pain, ours the benefit and 
the pleasure. 

Probably the most noticeable thing about the book, after the 
absence of detail, is its breadth of view. Matters which the mere 
local historian would deem little more than neighborhood quarrels, 
from the author's broader information are shown to result from rev- 
olutions in Europe, or diplomacy, or treachery of men high in offi- 
cial position in the United States. So throughout the work, nothing 
is dealt with as purely local, but everything it looked upon as a part 
of the world's march of progress. The book ought to do good in 
forcing Texans away from provincialism. 

While the work is free from tedious personal detail, it yet gives 
some most interesting insight into individual character. Take for 
ilustration the portrayal of the self-suppression of Stephen F. Aus- 
tin in his endeavor to obtain the approval of the federal govern- 
ment of Mexico of the proposed State constitution of Texas, pre- 
pared by the convention of 1833. Similar character touches appear 
throughout the book. 

Special emphasis is given to the presence, insistence, growth, and 
success of the sentiment in favor of public education in Texas, 
and of the system of schools established in response to it. 

Perhaps too little is said of religious matters except in connec- 
tion with the early Spanish Mexican missions, and in vindication 
of Austin from charges of insincerity in regard to the terms of 
his contracts regarding Catholicism. So far as the Republic and 
State are concerned, it is only by inference that we have any idea as 
to the prevailing religion or its influence upon the growth and 
destiny of the people. 

The book treats quite clearly the effects of European politics, if 
contentions between different nations, each seeking its own interest, 
can be called by that name, upon the settlement and development 
of the country and its governmental institutions up to the time of 
annexation. It gives tersely, but accurately, the general situation 
of the country when Austin sought and obtained permission to plant 
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his colony, and the responsibilities undertaken by him in carrying 
out the scheme. "The final decree conferring the grant gave Austin 
authority under direct responsibility to the Governor of Texas and 
the general commandant of the Eastern Internal Provinces to 
organize the colony into a body of militia commanded by himself; 
to administer justice and to preserve good order and tranquillity." 
How crude and unorganized were the social and political conditions 
under which such a grant could emanate from a government or be 
carried out among a people. We hear much of "one man power," 
but seldom do we find a more ultra example of centralization of 
authority than here. Austin was the sole depository of all mili- 
tary authority and at the same time were united in him full legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive jurisdictions, subject only to his re- 
sponsibility to the distant government. The reviewer most heartily 
concurs in the opinion expressed by the deputation of Nuevo Leon, 
Coahuila, and Texas, that Austin needed no help from them as 
"his powers under the decree of the general government were 
ample." The people with whom Austin had to deal as colonists 
were accustomed to self-government, and Austin knew their genius 
and temper; so, while he kept general supervision and reserved 
authority in himself for use in emergencies, he exercised most of 
this "ample power" by cooperating with and supplementing the 
efforts at local self-government which the colonists were ever put- 
ting forth in their several communities. 

The book gives quite clearly the numerous and widely variant 
causes which led to the Texas Eevolution and deals in a very 
interesting way with that unique period in our history. The inci- 
dents of the Consultation of 1835, which desired to secede from 
Coahuila, but remain in the Mexican Republic, are quite graphi- 
cally portrayed. And the story of that remarkable example of a 
"house divided against itself," the provisional government, and 
the war of words among its members is clearly told. The conven- 
tion of 1836, and its permanent work come in for a due share of 
praise, but the author does not think much of the scheme of the 
government ad interim, a plan whose single element of strength 
was found in the provision that its powers should be determined 
by a majority vote of its own members. The stirring military 
events of the Eevolution are given in a most rational way, special 
emphasis being laid on the fall of the Alamo and the heroism 
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of Travis and its other defenders. The days and doings of the 
Kepublic find careful consideration. The delicacy of the foreign 
relations and the effect of the pro-slavery and anti-slavery sentiment 
upon the question of annexation are interestingly presented. The 
ever recurring question of Texan boundaries is dealt with, and also 
the causes of the Mexican war. Then come the days of the state- 
hood, with their unexampled progress, checked only, first by the 
State's ineffectual efforts to get out of the Union, and second by the 
equally disastrous methods of getting it back, after it had failed to 
get out. 

The book concludes with a chapter, on "The Texas of Today." 
This is full of interesting and important information, and the 
facts enumerated speak volumes for the Texas of tomorrow. 

Taken altogether, the book is readable, interesting, and instruc- 
tive. 

John C. Townes. 



